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PROLOGUE 


1  Daddy,  Christmas  will  be  here 
soon  ! 1  It  was  a  little  child  who 
brought  me  back  to  reality — that  is, 
to  the  child's  kingdom.  For  Christ- 
mas had  seemed  farther  off  than  the 
limits  of  the  earth,  and  I  had  said, 
'  It  is  a  long,  long  way  to — Christ- 
mas/ For  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  red  mists  of  blood  hang  over  the 
fields  of  many  countries,  the  year 
is  dying,  the  world  is  full  of  war — and 
the  shepherds,  and  the  Magi,  and 
the  angel  choirs  who  sang 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace  among  men,  in  whom 
He  is  well  pleased, 

seem  to  be  but  dim  shadows  flitting 
to  and  fro  in  a  long-lost  world. 
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But  I  was  wrong,  and  the  child 
is  for  ever  right.  Christmas  is  near 
— all  the  nearer  because  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  are  sad,  because 
Red  War  wastes  and  ravages  nations. 
Amidst  all  this  strangely  fissured 
world  there  is  a  unity  somewhere. 
My  little  child  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  showed  it  me.  Away  we  flew 
through  the  air,  and  at  last,  almost 
out  of  breath,  we  alighted  outside 
a  little  hut  in  a  German  forest. 
I  lifted  her  on  my  shoulder,  and 
she  said,  '  Daddy,  they  are  dancing 
round  the  Christmas-tree.'  She 
plucked  at  my  coat  and  asked 
me  to  enter.  I  said,  '  Be  quiet ; 
we're  British,  and  they  are  Ger- 
man.' She  smilingly  replied,  '  Yes, 
but  they  are  all  children — they 
won't  mind.'  They  did  not,  for 
I  learned,  as  we  whirled  round 
that  Christmas-tree,  that  the  road 
to  Bethlehem  is  always  open  to 
children. 
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We  have  never  known  so  much 
grief  in  the  world  as  there  is  to-day ; 
but  let  us  remember  that  eveiy 
sorrow  is  an  open  road  to  that 
caravanserai  where  there  is  the 
wind-swept  manger,  and  the  little 
Child,  whom  His  mother  called — 
Jesus. 

The  world  is  too  old,  too  crafty, 
too  unforgiving — it  needs  more  sim- 
plicity, and,  above  all,  the  touch  of 
youth.  It  will  never  know  true 
peace  until  it  has  become  young 
again — until  it  has  reached  Bethle- 
hem, the  manger — and  The  Child. 
The  call  is  to  remember  Christmas — 
to  love  and  worship  the  Child — Jesus. 
There  will  be  Christmas-trees  in 
many  nations,  but  we  are  not  all 
joining  hands  around  them  yet; 
some  day  we  shall,  for  we  shall 
gather  round  one  Tree — it  will  be 
that  upon  which  He  was  slain.  Then 
our  aged  and  hoary  suspicions,  our 
ancient  feuds,  will  melt  away  in  the 
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fierce  blaze  of  His  burning  Love,  and 
we  shall  become  as  little  children, 
and  live  together  in  the  kingdom  of 
His  Love. 


DREAMS  THAT  ARE  NEVER 
SHATTERED 


In  one  of  Israel  Zangwill's  books  we 
read  of  two  men  who,  having  been 
students  together  in  early  years  at  a 
great  University,  meet  in  later  life. 
One  says  to  the  other,  1  Everything 
is  here  just  as  in  our  old  student 
days.'  To  this  his  friend  replies, 
'  Everything — except  our  dreams.* 
The  remark  tells  of  a  great  disillu- 
sionment, of  life's  biggest  bank- 
ruptcy. During  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  lived  in  the  whirl  and  fire  of 
earthquake.  The  dreams  and  ideals 
of  many  have  been  shattered.  A  new 
atmosphere  has  spread  itself  over 
the  hitherto  smiling  and  sunny 
valleys  of  our  life — and  the  world 
which  was  so  beautiful  and  full  of 
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wonder  has  become  ugly  and  hideous. 
When  Goethe  went  to  war,  he  noticed 
that  the  medium  of  his  vision  was 
other  than  that  of  his  study.  To 
use  his  own  words,  1  I  saw  every- 
thing through  a  red  medium/  It 
was  not  the  red  of  joy,  but  of  fire  and 
anger.  The  world  of  his  dreams  was 
shattered,  and  the  ugly  world  of  war 
and  rapine  took  its  place. 

It  is  foolish  for  us  to  practise 
make-belief — for  we  are  face  to  face 
with  hard  cruel  facts.  The  land  of 
faery  has  been  submerged.  Pan  is 
dead,  and  the  woods  no  longer  echo 
to  his  pipe.  W.  B.  Yeats  found  in 
Innisfree  his  island  of  Peace,  and  of 
it  sang : 

And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace 
comes  dropping  slow, 
Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to 
where  the  cricket  sings ; 
There  midnight's  all  a  glimmer,  and  noon  a 
purple  glow, 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings. 
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It  is  still  haunting  poetry,  but  it  all 
seems  hopelessly  remote  from  life — 
for  evening  now  is  full  of  the  cannon's 
roar,  of  the  moaning  of  stricken  men, 
and  of  heart-broken  women  and 
children.  We  scarcely  dare  to  think 
of  things  as  they  are.  But  we  must. 
That  is  our  travail  by  which  a  new 
England,  and  a  new  world  is  to  be 
born.  The  nations  must  now  learn 
the  terrors  of  war,  so  that  strength 
may  be  given  unto  them  to  drive  it 
for  ever  from  their  coasts.  The 
acid  of  this  sorrow  must  eat  so  deep 
into  our  lives  as  to  teach  us  that  war 
is  full  of  unspeakable  tragedy  and 
tears.  War  is  ugly,  and  to  many  the 
House  Beautiful  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Even  before  Louvain  and  Rheims 
were  destroyed,  the  vandal  of  war 
smote  into  a  thousand  pieces  the 
temple  of  beauty  in  the  hearts  of 
many.  No  photographer  can  picture 
that  desolation.  No  imaginative 
artist  can  paint  on  his  canvas  that 
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which  will  even  suggest  the  loneli- 
ness of  many  an  idealist  who  to-day 
wanders  sad  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  in  vain  seeks  for  some  resting- 
place  for  his  wearied  feet.  It  is 
foolish  to  tell  this  man  that  the  dark 
and  terrible  sky  of  war  is  lighted  up 
with  the  brilliant  high-lights  of 
heroism  and  chivalry ;  it  is  an 
impertinence  to  suggest  to  him  that 
the  knightly  sons  of  King  Arthur  are 
greater  in  number  than  the  children 
of  the  Huns.  No  man  knows  that 
better — this  to  him  is  the  most 
poignant  and  piercing  sorrow  of  it 
all — that  a  bit  of  lead  or  a  scrap  of 
shell,  shot  from  a  cold  rifle  or  a 
heavy,  ugly  cannon,  is  able  to  de- 
stroy so  many  of  the  world's  idealists, 
whom  the  years  need  in  many  great 
fights  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  All 
the  family  of  idealists  are  sure  of  this 
— that  war  is  not  God's  way.  The 
man  who  suggests  such  an  infamous 
theology  is  a  heathen  man  and  a 
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publican,  and  a  blasphemer  to  boot. 
God  is  the  supreme  Artist — and 
the  pigment  of  war  is  not  to 
be  found  in  His  great  box  of 
paints.  We  smear  His  canvas 
with  our  splashes  of  war-paint,  and 
if  He  were  not  the  Infinite  Artist, 
we  should  destroy  His  picture — 
but  He  can  re-touch  it,  and  make 
even  our  blotches  of  war  to  praise 
Him. 

We  all  know  that  the  times  are  out 
of  joint,  that  the  beauty  has  passed 
from  the  grass,  and  the  woods,  and 
the  field.  I  know  an  England  that  I 
love — it  is  the  Cotswolds.  Those 
gentle  slopes,  those  far-stretching 
valleys,  have  always,  until  this  War, 
spoken  to  me  of  nothing  but  peace, 
of  an  England  quiet  and  rest-giving. 
Since  the  War  broke  out,  I  have 
spent  my  holidays  there — and  even 
that  fair  land  all  too  often  spoke  to 
me  of  war.  The  corn  standing  in 
the  fields  told  one  of  Europe  with  its 
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millions  of  marshalled  soldiers  ;  the 
few  trees  upon  far-off  hill-sides  sug- 
gested sentinels  standing  upon  the 
high  places  in  France  and  Belgium ; 
the  shocks  of  corn  reminded  one  of 
rifles  leaning  against  one  another 
in  the  armed  camp  ;  when  I  stood 
on  a  hill  I  remembered  that  a  modern 
gun,  if  placed  upon  it,  could  turn  to 
ruins  and  fire  the  sleepy  hamlet  on 
the  far  horizon.  When  one  gazed 
upon  the  white,  winding  roads,  one's 
imagination  quickly  peopled  them 
with  marching  troops ;  and  one 
could  almost  hear  the  tramp  of 
passing  armies.  The  sight  of  the 
grass  reminded  one  that  God  paints 
it  green,  and  the  anger  of  men  has 
drenched  it  with — red.  War  not 
only  depreciates  the  money  market — 
if  that  were  all,  we  could  still  dance 
and  sing — but  it  makes  the  cold  mists 
to  fall  upon  earth's  beauty,  it  turns 
light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  of 
life  into  the  way  of  death.  Europe 
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must  awake  to  this  fact — that  war 
is  the  great  red-handed  spoiler. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  there  sat,  in 
this  room  in  which  I  write,  a  young 
man  with  the  mind  of  a  poet  and  the 
eyes  of  a  seer — he  is  now  with  his 
regiment.  Some  time  ago  a  young 
idealist  wrote  to  me,  '  All  my  inclina- 
tions were  against  joining  the  Army, 
but  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so, 
and  now  I  am  only  waiting  to  be 
called  up  for  training/  There  is  one 
man  whom  I  know,  of  whom  I  often 
say,  '  No  man  has  greater  charm  : 
he  teaches  one  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  Gospel,  "And  Jesus 
looking  upon  him  loved  him  M  ■ — 
he  is  now  with  his  regiment.  There 
is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  musi- 
cians fighting  in  a  far-off  country — 
one  thinks  of  those  delicate  fingers 
which  so  often  delighted  thousands 
by  the  skilful  way  in  which  they 
touched  the  strings  of  the  violin,  and 
with  the  delicate  sweep  of  the  bow 
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brought  forth  exquisite  music.  Those 
fingers  now  clutch  the  trigger  of  a 
rifle.  Then  there  are  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  wives  from  whom  the 
husband  has  gone  forth  to  war  ;  the 
crowds  of  merry  children,  whose 
laughter  is  to  us  sadder  than  tears, 
for  they  little  know  the  reason  why 
the  father  so  hurriedly  left  the  home. 
It  is  all  too  noble  for  words.  Never 
has  there  been  such  patriotism ! 
The  response  of  the  individual  to  a 
great  call  of  need  is  one  thing — it  is 
Heaven.  The  death-dealing  machine 
of  war  is  another — it  is  Hell.  If  you 
think  that  war  is  God's  appointed 
method  of  progress,  then  I  count  it 
an  honour  to  disagree  with  you.  It 
is  to  all  too  many  the  shatterer  of 
dreams  !  It  brings  a  restlessness, 
a  fever,  an  anxiety  which  tends  to 
make  life  unbearable. 
^  .War  can  destroy  almost  every- 
thing. It  seems  to  break  the  beat 
of  the  poet's  lilt.    All  our  poets  have 
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tried  to  sing  during  this  War — but 
not  one,  so  far,  has  been  a  true 
builder  of  the  lofty  rhyme.  We 
thank  God  that  illustrated  war  news 
is  never  the  literature  of  to-morrow. 
As  an  Irish  peasant  woman  said  to  a 
Celtic  poet,  '  I  never  knew  a  man 
that  was  in  battle  who  liked  to  speak 
of  it  after,  They'd  sooner  be  throw- 
ing hay  down  from  a  hayrick/  It 
steals  from  us,  for  a  time,  our  litera- 
ture. Readers  leave  the  realms  of 
gold  of  the  great  dreamers ;  the 
highways  and  byways  of  great  books 
are  little  trodden,  and  the  world 
turns  to  Bernhardi,  to  Cramb,  to  the 
many  writers  who  tell  of  war. 
'  Your  dreams/  says  the  cynic,  1  are 
shattered,  and  once  again  the  idealist 
proves  that  he  is  out  of  touch  with 
reality/  There  seems  to  be  some 
truth  in  his  contention,  for  in  these 
days  many  talk  as  if  Woolwich  Arsenal 
and  Aldershot  were  much  more  im- 
portant than  Nazareth  and  Calvary. 
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Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  an  old 
white-haired  woman  gathering  sticks 
in  a  wood.  We  chatted  with  her, 
and  after  a  little  while  she  said  : 
■  Fourteen  years  ago  I  had  a  stroke. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War, 
when  I  heard  that  my  son  had  been 
killed  in  battle.'  She  asked  us  to 
come  into  her  cottage,  and  then  from 
a  little  box  she  drew  out  a  blue  piece 
of  paper,  headed  with  the  crest  of 
the  War  Office,  and  it  told  us  that 
her  son  '  had  been  killed  in  action  on 
March  18,  1900,  at  the  battle  of 
Paardeberg  Drift/  She  said:  'When 
I  heard  that  news  I  thought  I  should 
go  mad.  A  little  after  I  had  a 
stroke.  I  have  kept  that  paper 
ever  since,  and  it  will  lie  with  me  in 
my  coffin.'  '  Good  God,'  I  said  to 
myself,  '  this  War  is  that  sorrow 
multiplied  by — well,  Thou  alone 
knowest  the  number,  O  God.'  That 
day  the  Cotswolds  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  beauty.  My  dreams  were 
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shattered.  I  thought  of  the  War 
raging  on  the  Continent,  and  of  that 
fiercer  battle  which  rages  unceas- 
ingly in  the  hearts  of  so  many 
anxious  ones  in  the  homes  of  the 
nations.  Then  I  caught  sight  of 
the  One 

Whose  sad  face  on  the  Cross  sees  only  this, 
After  the  passion  of  two  thousand  years. 

And  I  knew  that  those  lines  did  not 
say  all — for  He  does  not  '  see  only 
this/  He  sees,  even  amidst  the  roar 
of  big  guns  and  the  curling  smoke 
of  battle,  the  Vision  of  a  Peace  more 
virile,  fair,  and  beneficent,  than  the 
world  has  ever  known.  My  New 
Testament  opened  at  the  Beatitudes, 
and  War  had  not  taken  the  dust  of 
beauty  from  off  those  swift-winged 
messages.  Here  were  dreams  that 
were  as  pure  and  sweet  as 
those  of  a  little  child ;  here  were 
visions  of  His  world  that  is  to  be. 
Never  had  His  teaching  seemed  so 
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beautiful,  strong,  tender,  and  austere, 
as  now.  While  the  many  depart, 
He  and  His  dreams  ever  abide.  To- 
morrow, Bernhardt s  and  Kipling's 
Law  of  Might  will  pass — and  the 
message  which  will  carve  out  Christ's 
Empire  will  be  :  '  Blessed  are  the 
Peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God.'  My  eye 
lighted  upon  a  picture,  in  an  illus- 
trated paper,  of  a  ruined  church 
smashed  by  the  anger  of  our  enemy. 
Over  the  picture  words  were  written 
to  direct  the  eye  to  one  fact  revealed 
by  it ;  they  were  these : 

The  crucifix  hangs  unharmed  amidst 
the  havoc  caused  by  German  shells. 

There  among  the  debris,  and  dust, 
and  horror  of  it  all  was  the  Cross, 
erect,  unbroken — and  sublime.  That 
is  the  promise  of  the  dreams  that 
cannot  be  shattered.  '  And  this 
signifieth  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things 
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that  have  been  made,  that  those 
things  which  are  not  shaken  may 
remain.  Wherefore,  receiving  a  king- 
dom which  cannot  be  shaken,  let  us 
have  grace,  whereby  we  may  offer 
service  to  God  with  reverence  and 
awe/  If  our  dreams  have  central 
to  them  the  Cross  of  Christ,  they  will 
never  be  shattered.  If  our  dreams 
are  in  these  days  His  dreams — we 
shall  keep  everything — even  our 
dreams. 


PEACE  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

It  is  hard  to  live  now.  The  very  air 
seems  to  be  suffocating.  As  a  man 
said  to  me  last  week,  '  When  War 
broke  out  all  the  flowers  in  my  garden 
withered'  Life  speaks  of  withered 
flowers,  of  ruined  homes,  of  carnage 
— of  War.  Nothing  speaks  to  us  of 
Peace.  Everything  is  tottering, 
rocking — the  earthquake  has  come. 
The  things  which  were  taken  for 
granted  have  all  been  swallowed  up 
by  some  yawning  abyss.  '  The 
comity  of  nations  9  is  a  phrase  which 
has  shrivelled  to  meaninglessness ; 
■  the  brotherhood  of  the  world  9  are 
words  which  suggest  a  language  as 
dead  as  the  Assyrian.  '  The  Temple 
of  Peace  9  has  been  hammered  to 
pieces,  and  is  but  rubble  and  dust. 
All  those  things  which  were  so  big  to 
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us  in  July  are  mere  impertinences 
now.  Our  youthful  mirth,  the 
haunting  melody  of  verse,  the  light 
of  the  moon  falling  upon  the  crumb- 
ling walls  of  Colleges,  the  shadows 
playing  upon  the  fairy  whiteness  of 
Magdalen  College  Tower,  are  tender, 
but  all  too  old,  memories.  They 
speak  of  cities  which  lie  many 
fathoms  beneath  that  red  sea  of  War 
upon  which  the  crafts  of  our  lives 
now  sail.  To  many  there  has  come 
new  meaning  to  those  words  of  St. 
Francis,  '  Welcome,  Sister  Death/ 
Rudyard  Kipling  has  written  : 

Our  world  has  passed  away, 
In  wantonness  o'erthrown. 

There  is  nothing  left  to-day 
But  steel,  and  fire,  and  stone. 

What  a  world  !  What  a  tragedy  \ 
The  only  things  that  are  left  are  the 
things  which  we  hate  ;  and  the  things 
dear  to  us  have  all  been  swept  away 
by  the  rushing  avalanche  of  War, 
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If  that  were  true — if  it  said  all,  and 
left  no  more  to  be  said,  then  I  should 
wail  forth  my  '  Nunc  Dimittis  ' — 
but  it  would  not  be  Simeon's.  It 
would  be  this  :  '  Now  lettest  Thou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  tears,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen — Hell/  If  there  is 
nothing  '  but  steel,  and  fire,  and 
stone  ' — it  is  time  for  us  to  fold  our 
tents,  and  steal  away.  If  Red  War 
is  regnant  in  the  world  to-day,  then  it 
is  cruel  to  speak  of  the  gift  of  life. 
Truth  would  even  be  found  in  the 
words — '  the  gift  of  death/  I  have 
never,  until  these  days,  known  the 
poignancy  of  the  sorrow  of  those 
words  spoken  concerning  the  dying 
King  Lear : 

O  let  him  pass  !    He  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough 
world 

Stretch  him  out  longer. 

We  think  of  mothers  and  fathers, 
whose  souls  have  been  torn  upon 
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i  the  rack  of  this  rough  world/ 
and  the  torture  has  been  all  the 
greater  because  they  have  borne  it 
with  a  forced  laugh  and  a  smile.  It 
is  terrible  when  the  rack  has  upon 
it  the  words  '  For  Me  ' ;  it  is  thrice 
terrible  when  the  writing  is  1  For 
Mine/  Is  there  peace  anywhere  ? 
You  can  find  it  in  a  nursery  where 
you  see  the  children  romping.  Oh, 
these  little  children,  how  they  come 
to  us  and  save  us  !  I  remember 
once  entering  into  a  home  where 
dwelt  a  sorrow  more  terrible  than 
death.  I  knew  I  was  in  a  land  of 
tears.  The  lady  ot  the  house  told  me 
her  tragedy,  and  pointing  to  a  child 
of  four,  said,  '  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  it  means  to  me  to  have  that 
bairn  in  the  house  ;  her  childlike 
ignorance  of  my  grief  is  my  greatest 
solace,  and  when  she  nestles  up  to  me 
I  almost  forget  my  sorrow/  We  are 
glad  that  the  little  children  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  War.  They 
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cannot ;  there  is  no  room  in  their 
white  souls  of  Love  for  its  Blackness 
and  Hate.  They  play  at  War,  but 
they  do  not  wage  it.  Regiments 
rush  forward  to  battle  to  the  sound 
of  the  youngsters'  laughter ;  and  the 
tin  soldiers  fall  wounded  while  the 
child-generals  smile.  Children  find 
peace  in  War  Time.  As  you  lean  in 
these  times  over  the  cot  of  a  child 
at  night,  you  note  that  he  sleeps 
with  as  peaceful  a  smile  upon  his 
face  as  if  there  were  no  clash  of  arms 
on  the  Plains  of  Europe.  In  Berlin, 
in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  in  London,  and 
Petrograd — the  world's  little  chil- 
dren are  at  peace.  Even  while  British 
children,  in  streets  and  nurseries, 
slay  Germans  by  the  thousands, 
there  is  no  war  within  their  hearts ; 
they  can  quickly  move  from  this 
scene,  and  find  Heaven  in  the  pros- 
pect of  having  an  egg  for  tea.  And 
while  tiny  Fritz  and  chubby  little 
Gretchen  in  their  homes  fight  against 
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the  foes  of  their  country,  routing  the 
great  armies  that  come  against  them, 
and  leaving  thousands  of  corpses 
upon  the  nursery  floor — there  is  no 
bitterness  in  their  hearts,  they  can 
merrily  leave  the  battle-field,  and 
listen  with  glee  to  the  fairy-tales  of 
their  own  land.  I  saw  a  picture  of 
some  poor  Belgians  leaving  their 
homes.  In  the  foreground  there 
was  the  merry  face  of  a  little  child 
who  was  hugging  her  doll.  She  little 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  hellish 
tragedies  of  her  country,  but  she 
knew  the  one  thing  that  meant  most 
to  her — her  Mother  and  Father  were 
with  her. 

But  all  this  seemingly  has  nothing 
to  do  with  us,  for  the  child  claims 
Peace  by  seeing  only  a  tiny  portion  of 
life's  happenings.  Its  ignorance  is 
its  Peace.  We  know  too  much  to 
enter  into  its  possession.  There  are 
the  red  fields  of  France,  and  her 
blackened  and  charred  cities  and 
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villages.  There  is  Lou  vain  in  ruins, 
and  the  *  Dream  of  the  Middle  Ages  ' 
at  Rheims  has  been  shattered. 
Heirlooms  of  the  ages  have  dis- 
appeared, and  those  things  which 
we  talk  less  about,  but  which  are 
more  dear  to  the  poor  and  to  God 
than  the  stately  towers  of  great 
cathedrals,  and  more  precious  than 
the  mystic  Rose  Window  of  that 
shattered  House  of  Prayer — the  little 
nicknacks,  and  pictures,  and  long- 
stored  treasures  of  holy  homes,  those 
scraps  of  things  which  speak  of  the 
infinite  because  there  nestled  within 
them  the  memories  of  fathers,  and 
mothers,  and  bairns,  dead  these 
many  years — are  but  dust  and 
ashes  now.  There  are  lonely  mounds 
which  speak  of  graves  for  many, 
and  there  is  everything  here  for 
tears,  and  naught  seems  fair  nor 
well. 

But  such  a  reading  of  to-day  is 
false  to  the  facts.    That  there  is 
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much  for  tears  we  know  all  too  well ; 
but  to  say  that 

There  is  nothing  left  to-day 
But  steel,  and  fire,  and  stone, 

is  an  infamous  lie.  There  is  some- 
thing in  England  to-day  that  makes 
us  know  that  '  we  must  turn  aside 
and  see  this  great  sight.'  Our  al- 
most emptied  Colleges  in  Oxford  form 
the  material  for  the  mightiest  epic 
the  world  has  ever  known.  We  now 
know  what  '  the  Oxford  manner  '  is 
— it  is  a  readiness  to  die  for  a  cause 
which  it  believes  to  be  right.  As 
one  passes  from  College  to  College, 
and  finds  that  this  man  and  that 
man  have  gone  to  the  war,  there  is 
more  than  a  lump  in  one's  throat. 
It  is  not  the  military  machine  which 
astounds  us — for  there  is  a  bigger 
one  in  Germany — it  is  the  fire,  the 
elan,  the  feverish  eagerness  to  suffer 
and  to  serve — it  is  the  soul  of  a 
people,  who  seek  neither  territory  nor 
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aggrandisement,  but  who  plead  for 
honour,  and  the  coming  of  a  world's 
peace,  and  who,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  claim  that  Peace  now. 
For  we  are  being  taught  in  these 
days  that  Peace  is  not  some  soft, 
flabby,  flaccid  thing,  but  that  it  is 
God's  D.S.O.  Peace  is  the  most 
virile,  vibrant,  and  intense  thing  in 
the  world ;  it  is,  at  its  highest,  the 
resultant  of  titanic  forces.  It  is  not 
lolling  and  lounging,  it  is  not  a  com- 
fortable smugness,  nor  a  blindness 
that  sees  not  things  as  they  are ; 
it  is  something  which  we  can  win 
'  e'en  at  the  cannon's  mouth.'  It  is 
the  opposite  of  apathy  and  listless- 
ness,  for  it  carries  with  it  a  most 
alert  sensitiveness  to  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  this  storm-darkened 
world.  It  is  stronger  than  strife, 
more  triumphant  than  an  army  with 
banners,  for  it  is  the  Peace  of  God, 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  of  the  Creator, 
of  the  One  who  fainteth  not,  neither 
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is  weary.  The  New  Testament 
teaches  us  that  Peace  only  comes  to 
the  fighters,  that  it  is  the  birthright 
of  the  race  of  warriors,  that  like  the 
nightingale  it  trills  forth  its  sweetest 
song  amid  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
One  man  writes  from  a  prison  cell, 
where  a  soldier  keeps  guard,  and 
Death  lies  in  waiting,  and  this  is  his 
message  :  '  The  Peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  stand 
sentry  over  your  hearts  and  thoughts 
in  Christ  Jesus.' 

The  dilettante  is  never  at  peace, 
but  God's  Happy  Warrior  meets  it 
in  life's  every  circumstance  and 
encounter.  By  a  strange  paradox 
the  knight  of  war  is  often  the  man  of 
peace.  For  instance,  we  see  a  surg- 
ing multitude  eager  to  murder  the 
little  man  who  stands  fearless  in  the 
face  of  the  crowd's  great  anger. 
When  he  tells  us  the  story  of  the 
coming  out  against  him  of  the  blood- 
thirsty mob  at  Wednesbury,  we 

c 
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learn  that  the  one  man  who  knew 
Peace  in  that  hour  of  darkness  was 
John  Wesley  himself.  Charles  wrote 
of  his  brother  in  those  days  :  1  He 
looked  like  a  soldier  of  Christ;  his 
clothes  were  torn  to  tatters  9 — and 
we  add  the  words — '  Throughout  the 
fight  he  carried  Peace  in  the  knap- 
sack of  his  heart/  The  more  un- 
toward the  circumstances,  the  more 
fierce  the  conflict,  the  greater  will  be 
the  resultant  Peace.  We  see  a 
fortification,  with  the  wild  waste  of 
desert  sands  stretching  for  miles 
around  it ;  there  are  the  dusky 
Dervishes,  shouting  and  howling, 
as  they  fling  themselves  against 
the  garrison,  fearlessly  held  by  a 
few,  but  brave,  defenders.  Amongst 
them  is  one  who  carries  within  his 
heart  the  Peace  of  a  little  child — for 
he  is  God's  little  one.  He  can  hear 
the  swelling  sea  of  human  anger 
beating  upon  the  citadel ;  he  knows 
that  Death  is  nigh — and  that  Peace 
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is  nigher.  If  General  Gordon  found 
it  in  that  hour,  we  can  find  it  now. 
Here  is  the  unceasing  witness  of 
God's  warriors — '  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace '  (note  the 
original,  '  Peace,  Peace  ' — a  double 
Peace)  1  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
Thee  :  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee.' 
An  old  lady,  stone-deaf  for  fourteen 
years,  died  the  other  day ;  like 
Francis  of  Assisi,  she  went  to  death 
singing,  and  her  last  words  were  of 
Peace  :  '  I  have  not  a  fear,  nor  a 
care.  Jesus  has  been  with  me — 
and  He  is.  Now  lettest  Thou  Thy 
servant  depart,  O  Lord,  according 
to  Thy  Word,  in  Peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  Salvation.' 
There  was  One  from  whom  the 
world  took  everything — save  two 
things.  They  denied  Him  love,  for 
they  hated  Him  ;  they  turned  the 
life  of  this  Dreamer  of  Dreams  into 
the  battle-field  of  the  years  ;  and  at 
last  they  led  Him  out  to  die.  He 
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had  two  things  to  give  away — and 
both  He  called  His  own — My  Joy, 
My  Peace.  He  teaches  us  that  the 
fighters  for  God  are  those  who  win 
Peace — that  all  the  forces  of  unrest 
cannot  filch  from  us  the  inheritance 
of  Faith — Peace.  Life  calls  us  to 
the  trenches  of  War,  and  there 
we  can  find  Peace.  We  must 
beware  of  metaphors  which  mis- 
lead rather  than  inform.  We  hear 
much  about  1  softness/  and  much 
about  '  hardness/  We  read  about 
■  the  valley '  with  its  stifling  air, 
and  '  the  mountain  '  from  which  we 
have  the  vision  of  a  greater  world. 
For  us,  who  love  Christ,  surely 
'  hardness '  and  '  the  mountain 
vision  9  come  by  waging  that  fight 
which  is  not  of  a  day,  but  of  the 
years — the  Battle  for  Peace.  Already 
we  have  claimed  one  great  victory, 
for  we  have  torn  the  mask  from  the 
face  of  War — and  that  hideous,  fiend- 
ish, hellish  face  is  revealed  to  the 
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world.  We  can  now  see,  as  never 
before,  wherein  the  future  greatness 
of  the  world  lies — not  by  the  road 
which  passes  through  Armstrong's 
gun  factory  at  Elswick,  nor  through 
Krupp's  works  at  Essen  —  but 
through  a  garden  moistened  by 
the  blood  of  our  Lord's  Agony, 
where  the  flowers  never  wither, 
and  over  the  hill  which  we  call 
Calvary. 

Ours  is  the  fight  to  keep  open  the 
highway  of  Love.  We  cannot  find 
Peace,  unless  we  remember  Dante's 
words,  '  In  His  will  is  our  Peace/ 
It  only  falls  like  dew  upon  the 
parched  hearts  of  men  when  they 
remember  that  He  said  of  those 
who  cursed,  speared,  and  slew  Him, 
'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.'  We  must 
hate,  with  a  Christ-like  hatred,  the 
insolence  and  the  fiendish  cruelty  of 
some  of  our  foes;  but  we  must,  if 
we  are  to  win  Peace,  remember  the 
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words  of  the  Lord,  1  Love  your 
enemies,  pray  for  them  that  perse- 
cute you/  Those  are  His  field  orders, 
and  we,  His  soldiers,  must  obey  them. 
Then,  and  not  before,  shall  we  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  an  early 
writer  of  the  Christian  Church, 
'  While  we  are  doing  the  will  of 
Christ,  we  shall  find  Peace/  In  that 
brilliant  descriptive  article,  by  the 
Rev.  Owen  Spencer  Watkins,  of 
'  The  Battle  of  Cateau  and  After/ 
the  Chaplain  tells  us  how  they  were 
marching  through  the  night  weary 
and  hungry,  and  when  the  light 
dawned  they  saw  by  the  wayside 
lorries  of  food.  He  says :  '  All 
through  the  night  we  had  been  pass- 
ing such  heaps  of  food,  but  in  the 
darkness  had  not  known  it.1  Which 
things  are  an  allegory.  There  is 
Peace  in  war-time,  but  in  the  darkness 
we  cannot  see  it.  But  if  we,  too,  fight 
for  Honour,  for  Love,  for  Peace ; 
if  for  us  it  is  a  Battle  of  the  Wooden 
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Cross  against  the  Iron  Gun,  we  shall 
know  the  truth  of  the  words  : 

The  dayspring  from  on  High  shall  visit  us, 
To  shine  upon  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and 

in  the  shadow  of  death, 
To  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  Peace. 


THE  BLOODHOUND  OR  THE 
HOUND  OF  HEAVEN  ? 

A  friend  of  mine  said  to  me  con- 
cerning Bernhardt s  book — Germany 
and  the  Next  Way — 1 1  shall  not 
waste  any  more  time  in  reading  such 
writings  :  they  teach  the  Ethics  of 
the  Bloodhound.'  That  phrase  tells 
you  the  whole  secret  of  the  book. 
Right,  honour,  pity,  must  all  be 
counted  as  secondary  things — they 
are  unheeded  by  the  bloodhound 
as  it  swiftly  speeds  forward  to  its 
quarry.  It  follows  the  scent  of  the 
blood  regardless  of  the  humanities. 
This  doctrine  is  sometimes  called  the 
Gospel  of  Power,  but  there  is  no 
good  news  in  it ;  it  is  rather  Thor's 
hammer,  which  smites  and  smashes. 
It  is  not  only  found  in  Germany. 
40 
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You  meet  it  in  a  more  spiritualized 
form  in  Carlyle's  love  of  the  strong 
man  ;  in  Kipling  you  find  the  song  of 
the  praise  of  mere  power,  and  even 
'  The  Recessional '  cannot  erase  that 
type  of  teaching  from  the  pages  of 
his  books. 

Every  now  and  again  in  our 
literature  we  hear  the  yelp  of  the 
bloodhound.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  plays  of  Bernard  Shaw 
voice  the  teaching  of  this  school. 
For  instance,  in  Major  Barbara, 
Undershaft  says,  '  Two  things  are 
necessary  to  salvation — money  and 
gunpowder/  That  is  Undershaft 's 
religion,  and  he  is  not  childless.  You 
meet  the  same  thing  in  H.  G.  Wells. 
There  is  not  much  room  for  tender 
mercy  in  his  mathematically  and 
scientifically  planned  world.  As  one 
wanders  along  the  roads  of  modern 
literature  one  hears  sometimes  the 
low,  at  other  times  the  loud,  baying 
of  the  bloodhound. 
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If  we  could  but  kennel  the  hound 
within  the  pages  of  books,  we  should 
not  be  troubled ;  but  it  escapes 
to  the  market-place,  and  to  the 
factories  of  England.  This  summer, 
when  on  a  river  steamer  on  the 
Thames,  I  met  a  shopkeeper  from 
the  North.  He  was  a  charming 
companion,  with  a  sunny  face.  He 
said  to  me,  1  We  all  live  by  roguery  ; 
it  is  the  only  way  to  get  on.  I  believe, 
with  Nietzsche  and  Bernard  Shaw, 
in  the  Gospel  of  Brutality.  You 
must  deal  your  competitor  a  knock- 
out blow,  and  walk  over  his  fallen 
body  to  success.  I  know  neither 
right  nor  wrong  ;  there  is  no  tribunal 
to  which  I  must  give  account.'  He 
was  a  merry  fellow,  and  a  delightful 
companion  ;  but  his  teaching  was 
— hellish  ;  in  fact,  the  Ethics  of  the 
Bloodhound.  One  does  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  he  consist- 
ently based  his  life  upon  his  maxims 
— but  we  know  this,  that  no  one  can 
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hold  such  doctrines  without  a  cer- 
tain flintiness  entering  into  his  life. 
It  is  quite  true  that  this  man  mis- 
understood Nietzsche  and  Bernard 
Shaw  ;  but  that  is  not  his  fault. 
When  one  listens  to  Bernard  Shaw 
one  understands  him — there  is  a 
pleasantry  and  a  merriment  about 
him  which  makes  his  message  a 
challenge  rather  than  a  catechism. 
The  half-truth,  and  the  quarter- 
truth,  are  realized  by  us  then ; 
but  all  too  many  take  the  wrong 
half,  and  the  evil  three-quarters. 

It  is  dangerous  to  teach  by  explo- 
sive shrapnel  epigrams.  Nothing 
has  done  our  ethics  more  harm  than 
the  type  of  saying  which  juggles  with 
words,  and  leaves  many  a  reader 
wondering  whether  anything  has  any 
meaning  in  this  strange,  upside-down 
world.  For  instance,  a  well-known 
writer  said  not  long  ago,  '  The  only 
morality  is  immorality.'  It  is  not 
a  clever  saying.     Any  schoolboy, 
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when  once  he  has  learned  the  trick 
of  such  so-called  epigrammatic  writ- 
ing, could  turn  out  such  sayings  as 
easily  as  a  good  cricketer  can  hit  poor 
slow  bowling  to  the  boundary.  We 
know  what  the  man  means,  but  we 
object  to  his  standing  upon  his  head 
in  order  to  say  it.  In  trying  to  tilt 
against  conventions,  he  spreads  his 
gunpowder  upon  the  floor  of  public 
life — and  the  cities  of  many  lives  are 
destroyed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Nietzsche 
and  his  school  have  been  misinter- 
preted ;  but  they  lend  themselves 
to  misinterpretation.  As  R.  L.  S. 
says  of  Pepys,  '  The  man  who  has 
smoked  his  pipe  for  half  a  century 
in  a  powder-magazine  finds  himself 
at  last  the  author  and  the  victim  of  a 
hideous  disaster/  The  call  of  to-day 
is  to  a  simple,  strong  ethic — for  all 
that  is  best,  in  art  and  everything 
else,  is  related  to  simplicity  and 
sincerity.    We   are   beckoned  to 
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something  ever  old  and  ever  new. 
We  must  shun  that  type  of  saying 
which  behaves  like  a  Chinese  cracker, 
bewildering  one  by  its  many  explo- 
sions and  by  its  zigzag  movements ; 
and  we  must  once  again  ask  in  our 
ethics,  not  for  the  dazzling  and 
brilliant  paradox,  but  for  the  simple, 
sublime  message  which  speaks  of 
Truth  and  Reality.  1  He  hath 
showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ? 1  For  try  as  you  will, 
you  can  never  extract  disaster  from 
that  saying. 

'  The  Ethics  of  the  Bloodhound ' 
have  been  formulated  into  a  philo- 
sophy ;  and  down  the  ages  they 
have  been  incarnate  in  lives.  We 
meet  them  in  Cain,  in  Ahab,  in 
Judas,  in  Dick  Turpin,  in  Bill  Sikes, 
in  the  Newgate  Calendar.  Our 
prisons  have  walled  in  many  who, 
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though  not  philosophers  of  this 
school,  have  lived  according  to  the 
teaching  of  '  beyond  good  or  evil/ 
This  so-called  ethic  is  that  of  the 
Bully.  The  superman  fights  be- 
cause he  is  big  and  the  other  man  is 
small.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  size 
gives  the  big  fellow  a  right  to  hit  the 
little  chap.  But  the  soul  of  man  goes 
out  against  this  infamous  lie.  We 
hated  the  bully  when  in  our  nursery 
days  we  first  met  him  in  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays ;  we  loathed 
and  fought  him  when  we  encoun- 
tered him  in  the  playground  at 
school ;  and  he  fills  our  souls  with  a 
white-flamed  anger  when  we  see  him 
bestriding  Belgium.  It  is  as  if  a  big 
man  saw  an  innocent  child  in  a 
cradle  and  smashed  the  little  one  to 
powder  with  his  ironed  heel.  This  is 
a  more  contemptible  ethic  than  that 
of  the  Stone  Age,  and,  like  all  evil 
weapons,  destroys  the  fighting  force 
of  the  man  that  uses  it.   The  big 
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machine  cannot  crush  the  Big  Soul. 
Fire,  flame,  dash — in  a  word,  Soul — 
is  unconquerable.  The  story  of  David, 
of  Greece  in  its  campaign  against 
the  Persians,  the  romance  of  the 
Netherlands,  Drake's  Drum — tell  us 
that  we  will 

drum  them  up  the  Channel 
As  we  drummed  them  long  ago. 

But  let  us  leave  the  bloodhound — 
it  is  not  for  us  to  hold  him  on  the 
leash — we  must  chain  him  in  his 
kennel  in  a  far-off  Hell. 

There  is  another  hound — we  call 
Him  the  Hound  of  Heaven.  His 
unceasing  pursuit  of  the  soul  has 
been  described  in  magic  words  by 
Francis  Thompson  : 

And  with  unhurrying  chase 

And  unperturbed  pace, 

Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 

They  beat- — and  a  Voice  beat 

More  instant  than  the  feet — 

All  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest  Me. 
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It  is  the  Hound  of  Heaven  who  at 
last  outpaces  the  Soul,  and  in  a 
great  blaze  of  triumph  of  love  says  : 

How  little  worthy  of  any  Love  thou  art ! 
Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee, 
Save  Me,  save  Me. 

We  are  being  taught  to-day  that  the 
only  thing  that  can  live  amidst  the 
shock  of  things  is  the  soul.  I  was 
talking  a  few  days  ago  to  a  wounded 
soldier,  and  he  said,  1  We  shall  beat 
the  Germans ;  they  have  no  "  blood  " 
in  them.'  What  he  meant  to  say 
was — soul.  The  victory  will  not  be 
that  of  the  machine — but  of  ideas. 
To  those  who  say  that  back  of 
everything  there  is  Power,  we  say, 
True  ;  but  it  is  the  Power  of  Free- 
dom, of  Honour,  and,  above  all,  of — 
Love.  The  bankrupt  nation  is  the 
one  that  rests  its  all  upon  what  it 
calls  the  Balance  of  Power.  Some 
day  there  will  arise  a  Franciscan 
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nation  of  Love,  which  will  fling  into 
its  territory  the  greatest  army  of 
warriors  the  world  has  ever  known — 
for  they  will  love  God  and  love  His 
poor,  and  they  will  have  a  phrase, 
which  to  us  may  have  a  curious 
sound,  but  one  which  breathes  vic- 
tory— for  they  will  speak  of  '  The 
Balance  of  Love/  From  the  City 
and  University  of  Oxford  a  great 
multitude  has  gone  forth  to  the 
War.  Did  they  leave  this  dear, 
dear  city  because  that,  tiger-like, 
the  desire  for  blood  made  them 
snap  the  leash  by  which  they 
were  bound  ?  Did  they  join  the 
pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full  scent 
upon  their  trail  ?  Never,  and 
thrice  Never !  It  was  a  Love  of 
Land  that  called  the  best  of  them, 
and  made  them  leave  this  city, 
whose  spires  and  towers  men 
see  when  they  stand  within  its 
streets,  and  when  they  fight  in 
trenches,  or  dwell  in  distant  parts 
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of  the  world.  Our  ethics  are  not 
those  of  the  Bloodhound,  but  that 
restless,  blood-loving  creature  has 
sought  us  in  order  that  he  may 
devour  us.  Sometimes  in  market- 
places, in  books,  and,  God  forgive 
us,  in  pulpits,  too,  you  can  hear  it 
yelping.  In  our  country,  as  in  others, 
it  bays  most  loudly  in  time  of  war. 
So  far,  however,  its  baying  is  low  and 
distant. 

We  have  the  picture  of  the  Super- 
man— blonde,  strong,  hard  in  body, 
and  with  steeled  heart — the  one 
whose  ethics  are  those  of  the  Blood- 
hound. There  is,  however,  a  paint- 
ing of  G.  F.  Watts  which  shows  to 
us  the  true  Superman.  You  see  a 
big  man  raising  a  broken,  battered 
man,  and  lifting  him  on  to  his  wait- 
ing ass;  and,  strange  to  say,  what 
impresses  you  is  not  the  greatness  of 
the  strength,  but  the  greatness  of 
the  love  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
The  Supermen  have  already  taken 
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their  place  in  history  ;  Paul,  Francis 
of  Assisi,  Wesley,  William  Booth, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  the  last 
soldier  who  gave  water  to  a  dying 
foe — the  great  lovers — both  men  and 
women — are  the  Supermen.  But 
once  there  stepped  down  into  the 
arena  of  history  One  who  was  born 
in  a  shed,  who  died  on  a  cross,  who 
is  for  all  time  the  Superman.  For 
He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Son  of 
God  :  the  One  who  teaches  that  the 
last  victory,  full  and  complete,  will 
be  that  of — Love.  We  may  be 
smitten  by  the  mailed  fist — but  it 
can  never  break  us.  We  will  defy  it 
and  spurn  it — for  it  can  never  con- 
quer our  unconquerable  soul. 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

But  the  pierced  Hand  can  conquer 
and  claim  us ;  and  make  us  the 
willing  slaves  of — Love,    The  hot- 
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footed  Bloodhound  cannot  over- 
take us — it  has  grown  too  heavy  with 
the  blood  of  many  victims ;  but  the 
Hound  of  Heaven,  with  its  unhurry- 
ing  chase,  with  its  pure,  sweet, 
simple  ethic  of  Love,  outruns  us  this 
Christmas,  and  cries  : 

Rise,  clasp  My  hand,  and  come  ! 

And  the  soul  says  : 

Halts  by  me  that  footfall. 

Is  my  gloom,  after  all, 

Shade  of  His  hand,  outstretched  caressingly  ? 

Through  the  dark  days  of  War  the 
Hound  of  Heaven  seeks  to  outrun 
us.  Amidst  the  yelping  and  baying 
of  the  Bloodhound,  there  is  to  be 
heard,  by  all  who  listen  for  heavenly 
voices,  the  sound  of  the  Hound  of 
Heaven — but  we  have  learned  to  call 
Him  by  His  true  name. 

It  is  the  voice  of  Jesus  that  I  hear 
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'  Ah  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 

I  am  He  whom  thou  seekest. 

Thou  dravest  love  from  thee  who  dravest  Me/ 

The  Hound  of  Heaven  must 
conquer ! 


THE  ONE  LAND  AND  THE  ONE 
LANGUAGE 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that, 
when  at  Havre,  he  saw  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. At  a  critical  moment  in  the 
course  of  the  play  she  uttered  the 
word,  1  Jamais.'  My  friend  said 
that  that  one  word,  spoken  by  her 
with  a  strange  tenderness,  sent  a 
thrill  through  every  one  in  that 
theatre.  Into  it  she  flung  all  her 
heart's  anguish.  A  gesture,  a  tone, 
a  giving  out  of  emotional  energy — 
and  '  Jamais  9  was  not  a  word  of  six 
letters,  but  the  heart  of  a  great 
tragedy.  It  is  not  suffused  with 
emotion  in  print,  neither  are  the 
words  of  Jesus,  '  O  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
salem !  '  ;  but  if  we  had  heard  them 
spoken,  they  would  for  ever  ring  in 
our  ears.   They  are  full  of  the  wail  of 
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the  patriot — they  throb,  they  tingle, 
they  burn  with  a  fierce  fire,  for  they 
leaped  like  lambent  flames  out  of  the 
glowing  fiery  furnace  of  His  Patriotic 
Love.  We  see  Him  standing  on  the 
hill  that  commands  the  view  of 
Jerusalem.  He  looks  over  the  city 
lying  still  and  peaceful  at  His  feet ; 
never  had  this  city,  the  city  of  His 
dreams,  been  so  beautiful  to  Him. 
Again  He  gazes.  He  sees  it  in  ruins  ; 
the  Temple  destroyed,  not  one  stone 
standing  upon  another.  This  was 
His  first  Crucifixion — no  less  painful 
than  being  nailed  to  a  tree.  There 
is  an  almost  indescribable  wail  in  the 
words,  '  O,  my  son,  Absalom ;  my 
son,  my  son,  Absalom  !  would  God 
I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  !  '  for  it  is  the  cry  of 
a  bereaved  father  for  his  boy ;  but 
there  is  an  even  deeper  anguish  in 
1  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  ' ;  for  it 
is  the  dirge  of  a  broken-hearted  Son 
for  His  Mother — for  such  was  the 
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Holy  City  to  this  One — the  world's 
greatest  Patriot. 

A  wounded  Belgian  officer  said  to 
me  yesterday  of  this  city  of  Oxford, 
'  C'est  tres  belle.'  But  no  lover  of 
Oxford,  no  lover  even  of  Edinburgh, 
gives  to  his  city  such  a  tender  Love 
as  Jesus  gave  to  that  city  of  which 
the  singer  wrote  in  the  greatest  of  all 
national  lyrics — one  fashioned  in 
the  fires  of  the  forge  of  suffering  : 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 

mouth, 
If  I  remember  thee  not ; 
If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
Above  my  chief  joy. 

He  was  a  Jew — of  the  race  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  One 
of  a  people  who  had  known  the  bitter 
gall  of  sorrow  and  exile.  He  be- 
longed to  a  suffering  folk,  and  from 
that  tribe  the  greatest  patriots  have 
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ever  come.  When  we  have  truly 
realized  that,  we  shall  know  better 
the  tragedy  of  the  words,  '  And 
when  He  drew  nigh,  He  saw  the  city, 
and  wept  over  it/ 

Jesus  loved  His  country  and  its 
central  city  all  the  more  because  He 
knew  the  story  of  its  sufferings. 
Jerusalem  was  a  type  of  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant — and  her  sorrows  were 
dearer  to  Him  than  the  world's  joys. 
The  truest  treasures  of  a  nation  are 
not  the  memories  of  her  mirth,  but 
of  her  tears.  We  talk  much  about 
1  the  gift  of  Prosperity/  but  History 
speaks  rather  of  '  the  gift  of  Suffer- 
ing/ From  the  national  standpoint 
prosperity  divides,  but  suffering 
unites  all  the  members  of  a  people 
in  common  aspirations  and  dreams. 
Poland,  thrice  divided,  and  yet  ever 
one,  a  land  through  which  flow  many 
rivers  of  sorrow,  blazes  with  patriotic 
love  ;  sufferings  have  given  to  her 
the  strange  wail  of  patriotism  which 
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is  to  be  found  in  her  music  and  her 
literature.  The  partition  of  Poland 
has  never  cut  through  the  unity  of 
the  aspiration  and  love  of  this  people 
for  their  land.  We  think  of  the 
Jews — and  their  history  teaches  us 
the  same  truth  :  that  rack,  penal- 
ties, and  exile,  create  Patriots.  True 
Patriotism  is  ever  born  in  sorrow. 
In  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen 
Belgium  invaded,  harassed,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  her  people 
made  homeless — and  we  have  known 
that  in  this,  and  by  this,  she  has 
given  birth  to  a  Soul.  She  is  the 
power  in  Europe  to-day  ;  her  King 
is  the  King  Arthur  of  this  fight,  and 
for  me  the  other  figure  that  stands 
most  clearly  silhouetted  against  the 
red  sky  of  war  is  General  Leman,  the 
defender  of  Liege.  Patriotism  is  the 
child  of  tragedy ;  that  is  why  Love 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  born  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
Jesus  teaches  us  that  the  man 
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who  dies  for  his  nation  is  a  great 
patriot ;  but  that  the  man  who  is 
slain  by  his  nation,  because  he  will 
witness  to  the  Truth,  is  a  greater. 
Amongst  the  world's  greatest  patriots 
we  count  the  martyrs,  Savonarola, 
John  Ball,  Ridley,  Latimer — and 
the  greatest  is  Jesus.  For  He  had  a 
fierce  Love  for  His  country ;  He 
saw  the  way  along  which  she  could 
pass  to  Victory,  and  though  they 
slew  Him,  He  died  testifying  to  His 
love  for  them.  His  mission  was  to 
His  own  land,  and  the  mission  of  His 
Church  is  to  the  world.  Jesus  saw 
that  love  for  the  world  is  a  poor 
sickly  thing,  unless  it  begins  in  a 
love,  tender  and  strong,  for  one's 
own  country.  There  is  a  light  and 
airy  cosmopolitanism  which  loves  to 
obliterate  all  distinctions  of  nation- 
ality. The  Germans  talk  of  the  world- 
burgher,  the  French  of  the  '  citizen 
of  the  world/  But  the  cosmopolitan 
is  often  a  talkative  and  futile  person. 
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A  witty  Frenchman  said  of  this  type 
of  man,  '  Ah  !  Your  cosmopolitan — 
he  neither  sows  nor  reaps  I  '  Surely 
the  history  of  the  last  forty  years  in 
Europe  has  taught  us  this — we 
cannot  destroy  Nationality.  We 
can  as  easily  bombard  the  sun  or  dry 
up  the  sea  as  slay  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism. Browning  asks  the  question, 

What  porridge  had  John  Keats  ? 

and  we  wish  to  know  what  is  the 
diet  of  Patriotism.  Surely  the 
traditions  and  the  language  of  a 
country.  When  our  nation  sub- 
jugated the  Boers  in  South  Africa, 
the  Dutch  sought  to  keep  their 
language.  The  reason  is  obvious  ; 
they  well  knew  that,  without  it,  the 
Dutch,  as  a  separate  people,  would 
die  in  South  Africa.  I  well  remem- 
ber an  insolent  remark  a  stupid 
Englishman  made  to  me  in  Wales  : 
'  What  right  have  the  Welsh  to  talk 
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a  secret  language  in  railway  car- 
riages ?  '  It  is  their  priceless  in- 
heritance. 

You  may  have  a  divided  Poland, 
but  you  have  the  unity  in  the  Polish 
Language.  A  friend  of  mine  dwelt 
in  a  foreign  land.  For  many  months 
he  did  not  hear  a  word  of  English. 
When  at  last  he  heard  someone 
speaking  his  language,  he  danced  for 
very  joy.  We  never  know  how 
precious  language  is  until  we  dwell 
in  a  strange  land.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  Celtic  Revival,  and 
we  are  thankful  for  it — it  adds  to 
our  dreams,  to  our  visions  ;  it  makes 
the  rosy  light  of  heaven  to  fall  upon 
the  darkened  places  of  earth.  Now 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  know 
full  well  the  mystic  power  of  lan- 
guage, so  they  seek  a  revival  of 
Erse  and  Gaelic.  They  know  that 
the  precious  secrets  of  a  race,  and  all 
its  aspirations  for  freedom,  are  locked 
up  within  its  language.    That  is — 
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our  traditions  and  our  language 
keep  our  nation  alive. 

It  has  once  and  for  all  been  said 
by  Wordsworth : 

.    .    .    .    In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old  : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake ;    the  faith  and 
morals  hold 

Which  Milton  held. 

That  is  it — the  language  and  the 
men  ;  the  language  which  made  the 
men,  and  the  men  who  made  the 
language.  We  can  take  this  as  an 
axiom — no  man  can  love  another 
nation  until  he  has  loved  his  own. 
We  love  our  land  and  its  happy  race 
of  men,  and  to  us  the  very  word 
'  England 9  is  full  of  sweet  melody : 

What  have  I  done  for  you, 

England,  my  England} 
What  is  there  I  would  not  do, 

England,  my  own? 
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It  is  strange  to  remember  that 
Jeremiah  and  Jesus,  the  two  who 
wept  over  Jerusalem,  had  the  vision 
of  the  far-off  Nations.  The  two 
greatest  patriots  of  their  nation 
dreamed  of  a  true  cosmopolitanism 
— they  were,  in  the  highest  sense, 
citizens  of  the  world.  But  no  one 
had  such  a  dream  of  it  as  Jesus — '  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Me/  Jesus  did 
not  despise  nationality,  but  trans- 
cended it.  This  is  the  way  of  the  true 
patriot.  Mazzini,  with  his  glowing 
love  for  his  country,  chose  as  his 
battle-cry, '  For  God  and  Humanity.' 
Gladstone's  love  for  his  land  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  give  his  love 
to  Italy,  to  the  Near  East,  and  to 
many  oppressed  peoples.  Kipling 
has  told  us,  1  They  little  know  of 
England,  who  only  England  know  ' ; 
it  is  also  true  to  say  that  we  little 
love  England,  if  we  only  England 
love.  Jesus  loved  His  land,  and  His 
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other  land  the  world — not  in  the 
airy  fashion  of  a  false  citizen-of- 
the-world,  not  as  a  free-lance  heed- 
less of  responsibilities,  but  with  a 
Flaming  Sacrificial  Love.  He  pushed 
back  the  frontiers,  for  in  every 
country  there  were  His  children. 
There  is  a  spiritual  geography  in 
which  frontiers  do  not  exist.  For 
instance,  a  brother  of  mine  went  to 
a  distant  country — then  that  coun- 
try became  mine,  because  my  brother 
was  in  it.  When  my  father  was  com- 
pelled, through  overwork  and  illness, 
to  go  to  Italy  for  a  portion  of  a 
winter,  he  wrote  to  my  mother  in 
one  of  his  letters,  1  Let  the  children 
follow  me  on  the  map.*  Then,  to  us, 
every  river  he  crossed  was  his ; 
every  mountain  he  trod  spoke  of  him  ; 
our  heart  was  in  Rome,  and  Venice, 
and  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  because 
he  was  there.  The  other  day  I  was 
in  a  home,  and  on  the  wall  I  saw  a 
large  map  of  Nigeria — it  was  an 
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ordnance  survey  map,  and  gave  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  places  un- 
known to  almost  every  Britisher. 
It  was  there  because  their  '  boy ' 
was  in  that  land.  Now  this  illustrates 
the  meaning  of  Christianity.  We 
say  we  must  love  that  land  because 
our  brother  is  there,  and  it  is  our 
father's  land.  Jesus  says,  I  must 
love  that  land  because  My  '  boy 9 
is  there.  If  we  cannot  believe  that 
now,  then  we  had  better  roll  up 
Christ's  map,  and  use  only  '  Bartho- 
lomew's.' Christ  saw  His  brothers 
in  every  land.  He  pushed  back 
frontiers,  and  enfolded  the  world  in 
His  embrace. 

The  World  of  Oneness  is  not  to  be 
Pan-German,  nor  Pan-British,  nor 
Pan-French.  Jesus,  patriot  as  He 
was,  never  hoped  that  it  would  reflect 
Pan- Judaism — it  is  to  be  Christ's 
world  :  '  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  shall  bow ' — that  is  the 
nation  of  to-morrow.  God's  kingdom 
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has  those  things  which  keep  a  nation 
alive — a  history  and  a  language. 
Its  history  is  the  story  of  the  Saints, 
and  its  language  is  that  of  the  great 
Lovers.  They  all  come  from  the 
same  country,  and  speak  the  same 
language. 

1  It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tip- 
perary  !  '  Certainly,  but  the  point  of 
the  song  is  that  our  face  is  towards 
it,  and  we  are  striving  to  reach  the 
city.  Besides,  we  have  seen  it,  and 
our  heart  is  in  it.  I  well  remember 
once,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  wor- 
shipping in  a  Welsh  chapel,  at 
Menai  Bridge.  The  only  words  I 
understood  were  Jesus  Christ.  Every 
now  and  then,  out  of  a  crowd  of 
words,  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
sounded  forth.  It  was  music  to 
mine  ears  ;  His  Name  gave  me  a 
home  in  that  service.  I  knew  then 
that  there  are  many  languages  on 
earth,  but  one  in  heaven.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  it  is  so  now ;  but 
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if  we  will  think,  not  in  the  anger  of 
war,  nor  amid  the  shoutings  of  the 
crowd,  but  in  the  quiet  of  Christ's 
presence,  we  shall  know  that  every 
land  is  the  Father's  land,  and  that 
the  dream  of  Jesus  is  that  of  the 
One  Land  and  the  One  Language. 

East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

These  words  are  true  for  to-day. 
Contiguity  on  the  battle-field  has  not 
solved  the  mystery  of  race,  nor  given 
a  true  oneness  to  East  and  West. 
But  they  will  meet  in  an  essential 
oneness  some  day. 

The  East  still  East ;  the  West  still  West, 
At  Love's  nail-pierced  feet. 

The  drapery,  colour  of  skin,  and 
temperament  will  differ.  There  will 
be  the  Latin  vivacity  and  sparkle,  the 
Teutonic  dourness  and  resoluteness, 
the  Celtic  vision  and  flame,  the 
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Eastern  quiet  and  stillness — each 
nation  making  its  own  contribution, 
but  all  One  in  Christ. 

There  are  many  flags  flying  upon 
the  same  flag-post  to-day — British, 
French,  Serbian,  Belgian,  Russian 
— but  some  day  there  will  be  more, 
because  there  will  be  less,  for  we  shall 
then  have  only  one  flag — but  its 
texture  will  be  made  of  all  the  flags 
of  the  world.  It  will  have  a  white 
background  which  will  speak  of 
purity,  and  a  red  cross  upon  it 
which  will  tell  of  Calvary.  The  One 
Race  and  the  One  Language.  Nation- 
ality will  not  be  destroyed.  There 
will  be  many  nations.  '  I  saw,  and 
behold,  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number,  out  of  every  nation, 
and  of  all  tribes  and  peoples  and 
tongues,  standing  before  the  throne, 
and  before  the  Lamb.'  There  you 
have  the  many  nations  which  speak 
of  one  nation,  for  they  are  all  singing 
the  One  Song—  Salvation  unto  our 
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God,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb/ 

As  I  write  these  words,  newsboys 
are  crying  news  of  battles,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  electric  with  war ; 
and  what  I  have  written  seems 
to  be  some  message  which  might 
suit  Mars,  but  not  this  strife-driven 
earth.  It  is  all  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  Never  !  Never  !  Never  ! 
Christ  taught  us  in  the  hour  of  defeat 
to  trust  Him,  and  to  claim  the 
victory  for  His  Ideas.  For  our 
Captain,  when  His  regiment  was 
broken,  cried,  *  Be  of  good  cheer ;  I 
have  overcome  the  world/ 


EPILOGUE 

With  apologies  to  Charles  Dickens. 

[The  cottage  of  Bob  Cratchit.] 

Mrs.  Bob  Cratchit  :  '  The 
Kaiser  !  I  wish  I  had  him  here.  I'd 
give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  to  feast 
upon,  and  I  hope  he'd  have  a  good 
appetite  for  it.' 

'  My  dear/  said  Bob,  1  the  chil- 
dren !    Christmas  Day/ 

1  It  should  be  Christmas  Day,  I 
am  sure/  said  she,  '  for  such  an 
odious,  stingy,  hard,  unfeeling  man 
as  the  Kaiser.  You  know  he  is, 
Robert !  Nobody  knows  it  better 
than  you  do/ 

'  My  dear/  was  Bob's  mild  answer, 
'  Christmas  Day/ 


A  Silesian  weaver's  cottage — such 
a  one  as  might  have  been  described 
70 
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by  Hauptmann  in  his  great  play, 
The  Weavers.  In  the  cottage 
there  are  signs  of  poverty — it  is  a 
small  house,  but  a  large  home.  A 
mother  gathers  her  children  about 
her.    It  is  Christmas  Day. 

A  Little  Child  :  '  When  will 
Daddy  come  back  ?  Will  he  be  able 
to  dance  round  our  Christmas-tree  ? 9 

The  Mother  :  '  Daddy  cannot  be 
here  this  year.  He  was  sent  to  the 
fight,  and  is  now  in  the  trenches.' 

An  Elder  Child  :  '  I  should  like 
to  kill  all  those  ' 

Mother  :  '  Silence,  my  boy  !  Re- 
member it's  Christmas.  God  will 
take  care  of  Daddy/ 

It  is  a  strange  world,  shepherd, 
and  there  is  much  sorrow  in  it — and 
to  sweet,  innocent  bairns,  and  to 
poor  men  and  women,  whose  lot  was 
bad  enough  before  the  War,  new 
griefs  have  come,  and  are  coming. 
But   Christmas   in   the   end  will 
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soothe  our  sorrows  and  silence 
the  cannon.  For  the  holly  and  the 
mistletoe,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
things  which  tell  of  Christmas,  are  the 
symbols  of  the  Conqueror  to  be — 
Love ;  of  the  One  whom  Francis 
Thompson  called  That  Tremendous 
Lover,  who  taught  Tiny  Tim  to  say  : 

God  bless  us,  Every  One. 

Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem, 
and  see  this  thing  which  is  come 
to  pass,  and  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  known  unto  us.  And  they 
came  with  haste,  and  found  the  Babe 
lying  in  a  manger. 

•         •  • 

The  Cradle  is  there,  and  it  tells 

of  Christmas : 
The  Babe  is  there,  and  His  smile 

speaks  of 

PEftCE 
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